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Convocation Observes Tercentenary of Secondary Education 


The tercentenary of secondary education in 
America was celebrated at the seventy-first 
Convocation of The University of the State of 
New York which was held on October 17th 
and 18th in Chancellors Hall of the State Edu- 
cation Building. The general theme of the 
Convocation was “ The Contribution of Second- 
ary Education to Society.” 

In opening the Convocation on the evening of 
October 17th, Chancellor James Byrne referred 
to the increasing demands on secondary educa- 
tion and the responsibility resting upon teachers, 
administrative officers, boards of education and 
the Regents “to find ways and means of guaran- 
teeing that the years of youth spent in schools 
shall for each and all be spent to the best 
advantage.” 

The invocation was pronounced by the Very 
Plassman, president of St 
Addresses at the first 
Filene, of 


Reverend Thomas 
Bonaventure’s College. 
session were by Dr Edward A. 
Boston, Mass.; Dr William M. Lewis, president 
of Lafayette College; and Dr Endicott Pea- 
body, headmaster of the Groton School. 
addresses were followed by the conferring of 


These 


the honorary degree of doctor of humane letters 
upon Doctor Peabody 

Since Doctor Filene was not able to be present 
at the Convocation his paper on “ The Contri- 
bution of the Secondary School toward Better 
Business and Industrial Conditions,” was read 
by an associate, Charles W. Wood. Mr Filene’s 
paper pointed out that there is a peculiar oppor- 
tunity at present for educators who really dare 
“Tt is the task of the schools,” he 
facts of actual 


to educate. 
said, “to find and reveal the 
human relations in this machine age which can 
not go ahead with any lasting success until we 
are prepared to go ahead together.” 

Speaking on the subject “ The Contribution 
of the Secondary School toward a Better Social 
Order,” President Lewis mentioned several ele- 


The 


ments in a successful educational process. 


address on 


that schooling be looked upon as a 


A second element is the establishing 


first is 

privilege. 
of proper life objectives. 
should devote much more time than at 
to the consideration of mankind, and social be 


Secondary schools 


present 


havior should be cultivated, he said 
Both the 
schools are aiming at the highest development 


public schools and the private 
of citizens for service, said Doctor Peabody in 
his talk on “ The Contribution of the Secondary 
School toward a Better Appreciation of Moral 
and Spiritual Values.” 

a reception was 

State Education 
Jenjamin Franklin 


Following the first session 
held in the rotunda of the 
Building, with music by the 
High School Choir. 

Regent William Leland Thompson presided at 
the sessions on October 18th. At the opening 
of the morning session Commissioner of Edu- 
Frank P. introduced the new 


Cc lleges and 


cation Graves 
presidents of 
State. 
the general theme, “ The Historical Significance 


universities in the 
The addresses at this session were on 
Secondary Education,” and were given by 
principal of The Phillips 
Harold G. Campbell, 
New York City; 


Fox, president of Union 


Dr Lewis Perry, 
Exeter Academy; Dr 
superintendent of schools of 
and Dr Dixon Ryan 
College. 

Doctor “ The 
Secondary School Chartered by the Board of 
Regents and Its Part in the Development of 
told of the con- 


Campbell’s address on First 


Public Secondary Education” 
tributions made by Erasmus Hall to secondary 
To develop individuality has been 
Erasmus Hall, Superintendent 


education. 
the keynote of 
Campbell explained. 
President Fox 
secondary education in New York State in his 
“The Historical 
Secondary Education in New York State.” 
Speakers at the afternoon session were Dr 
Harry E. Pratt, principal of the Albany High 


traced the beginnings of 


Significance of 
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School; Dr Thomas H. Briggs, professor of 
Secondary education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; and Dr Max McConn, dean of 
Lehigh University. 

The theme of this session was “The Phi- 
losophy Underlying Secondary Education in 
America.” All three speakers paid tribute to 
those directing secondary education in this State 
for the recent significant changes made in 
secondary curriculums. Doctor Pratt in his 
address on “ We and Our Curriculum” raised 
some questions, however, as to how far practice 
follows this newer philosophy. “ We always 
need something new,” he said, “ but far more do 
we need to use what we have with good humor, 
common sense and considered judgment.” 

Professor Briggs, discussing “ Looking Back- 
ward and Forward,” briefly traced the develop- 
ment of secondary education. As one of the 
evidences that educators are interesting them- 
selves to face the problem of interpreting the 
social ideals of the Nation so that the schools 
can be made to contribute to their attainment 
he mentioned the curriculum revision in New 
York schools. 

Doctor McConn introduced his topic, “ Aca- 
demic Standards versus Individual Differences: 
the Dilemma of Democratic Education,” by 
commending those responsible for the recent 


“ 


revision of the secondary school curriculum in 
this State. 

“ The superintendents, principals and teachers 
in your advanced and progressive school system 
in the State of New York,” he said, “have 
undoubtedly got farther in their thinking on this 
subject than most members of our profession 
have got in any other State which I know of.” 

The uniform standards of the past, said 
Doctor McConn, overlooked individual differ- 
ences and caused untold damage to a vast num- 
ber of pupils. The solution lies not in lowering 
standards, he pointed out, but in setting up dif- 
ferent standards for different kinds and levels 
of capacity, and to guide each individual wisely 
in his choices of the particular standard and 
program which will challenge and tax his par- 
ticular kind and degree of aptitude. He com- 
mended the report of New York State principals 
and superintendents and explained that the 
revised regulations relative to curriculums and 
diplomas take a long step toward setting up just 
such a program as he regards as essential. 

The benediction was pronounced by the Rever- 
end James Lanmon Whitcomb, rector-headmaster 
of the Hoosac School, and the Convocation was 
closed by Regent Thompson. 

Excerpts from Convocation addresses are 


given below. 


Excerpts from Convocation Addresses 


OPENING OF THE CONVOCATION 
CHANCELLOR JAMES BYRNE 

Again on behalf of the Board of Regents 
and of the Education Department I welcome 
you to the annual convocation of The Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. Again we 
are met in celebration — this time of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the beginning of 
secondary education in this land. 

Three hundred years is a long time, even in 
the life of a Nation. Looking backward, we 
see small and humble beginnings. Looking 
ahead, we might well speculate as to how the 
proceedings of this evening will appear to those 
who review our labors 300 years hence. 

As in so many of our educational ventures, 
so on this program we pay homage to our sister 
state of Massachusetts. We recall with grati- 
tude that sentence from the official proceedings 


of the freemen of the town of Boston dated 
April 13, 1635: “ Likewise, it was then gener- 
ally agreed upon, that our brother Philemon 
Purmont shall be entreated to become school- 
master for the teaching and nurturing of 
children with us.” Tonight, we record and 
extend to the Boston Public Latin School the 
felicitations of The University of the State of 
New York on the contribution it has made to 
American education during the past three hun- 
dred years. 

Nor would we forget our own beginnings in 
the realm of secondary education. While less 
ambitious and more uncertain as to enduring 
quality than those beginnings of Massachusetts 
the ideal of education was so well established 
during the colonial period that the first Gover- 
nor of New York State could address the 
Legislature in these words: “ Perhaps there is 
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scarce any thing more worthy your Attention, 
than the Revival and Encouragement of 
Seminaries of Learning; and nothing by which 
we can more satisfactorily express our Grati- 
tude to the supreme Being, for his past 
Favours; since Piety and Virtue are generally 
the Offspring of an enlightened Understanding.” 

For nearly 150 years the Board of Regents 
has been held responsible, by the people acting 
through their chosen representatives in the 
Legislature, for inspecting, chartering and 
supervising the academies and registering the 
high schools of this State. Throughout the 
years the Regents have endeavored to maintain 
standards, to encourage local initiative and to 
help schools look to the future. 

There are those among us who still recall the 
struggle between the common school and the 
academy — the school designed for all and the 
school designed for those better adapted through 
the divine gift of abstract intelligence to later 
profit from collegiate instruction. 

The Unification Act of 1904 opened the way 
for the Regents to accept the spirit and purpose 
of the common school and to extend it through- 
out the years of the secondary school. The 
growth of high school registration since that 
date indicates a part of the fascinating story of 
secondary education. For the year ending July 
1905, all the high schools registered by The 
University of the State of New York enrolled 
88,675 pupils. For the past year the registra- 
tion of day high schools, grades 9-12, exceeded 
600,000. From a highly selective institution, the 
high school of the State of New York has be- 
come a common school obligated by legislative 
decree to accept all children to the age of 17. 
This new legislation brings new obligations. It 
rests with teachers, administrative officers, 
boards of education and the Regents of The 
University of the State of New York to find 
ways and means of guaranteeing that the years 
of youth spent in school shall for each and all 
be spent to the best advantage. To attain this 
end there is much to be learned; but in the 
spirit of good will with which the task is con- 
ceived the ways and means of attaining the goal 
will be found. To such end we dedicate our- 
selves and in such spirit we open this, the 
Seventy-first Convocation of The University of 
the State of New York, 


uw 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL TOWARD BETTER 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL CON- 
DITIONS 

DR EDWARD A. FILENE, BOSTON, MASS 

It seems to me that there is a peculiar oppor 
tunity at present for educators who really dare 
to educate. Whatever may have been the case 
ten years ago, America is now old enough to 
be told the facts of life. Those who would not 
permit this heretofore have either lost their 
power or are fast losing their power; and the 
masses of America, not our erstwhile rulers, 
are going to decide our issues now. 

Will they decide these issues upon prejudice, 
and upon the sense of the injuries which they 
have endured? Or will they decide them ac 
cording to the facts? That depends largely 
upon our schools — especially upon our second- 
ary schools — for it is in high school years, as 
a rule, if not in the high school textbooks, that 
the mind reaches out to comprehend the more 
mature relations of life. It is then, especially, 
when the boys and girls begin to think of their 
careers; and whether they will be careers of 
social service or social irresponsibility depends 
largely upon their educational guidance. 

It is in those years, largely, that criminals are 
produced, even though we merely intend to 
produce go-getters. It is then when idealism 
makes its greatest appeal; and whether this 
idealism is to be fortified by truth, or cruelly 
shattered later by collision with reality, depends 
again on educational guidance. 

Teachers teaching youth, moreover, do much 
to teach their parents. In times of rapid change, 
especially, parents do go to school to their chil- 
dren, if for no other reason than to try to keep 
up to date. Once let our youth, then, become 
really acquainted with the actual set-up of this 
machine age, and all America is likely to hear 
about it. 

You do not want to tell your students what 
to think. You want to teach them how to think 
—how to separate truth from error — which 
means in the last analysis, how to find facts 
and how to use them for the achievement of a 
more abundant life. And the average American 
parent today wants a more abundant life. The 
average American parent, moreover, is no longer 
committed against all reason to those ancient 
theories of rugged individualism. The depres- 
sion has just about cured the masses of any 
such fixation. The danger now is, not that the 
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masses will insist upon a repetition of the old 
preachments, but that they will accept any half- 
plausible panacea which is held out to them, 
regardless of how economically unsound or 
socially disastrous it might prove to be. 

To concentrate on making a living was always 
practical, up to a few years ago. In this Age 
of Plenty, however, such concentration is stupid. 
It is now time for youth to concentrate on mak- 
ing a life; since, by accepting the facts of the 
machine age and acting upon them, people can 
make a living with so little effort. 

As to what it takes to make a life, you edu- 
cators are in a far better position to judge than 
I. If the masses are to be free to live freely, 
however, instead of having to subordinate all 
other human aspirations to the task of earning 
a living, our marvelous new mechanism of pro- 
duction and distribution must be operated ac- 
cording to the actual laws of its being, and not 
according to anybody’s inherited prejudices. To 
teach those laws, the violation of which brings 
poverty in the midst of plenty, now becomes 
the first duty of our schcols. Until we operate 
this mechanism according to those laws, what- 
ever they are, there can be no lasting recovery, 
and consequently there will be all too little 
opportunity for our younger generations. 


We may be sure, then, that youth will want 
to learn those laws if the schools provide the 
opportunity. From this angle, economics can 
no longer be a dismal science — no more dismal 
than learning how to drive a motor car. 

We have, I grant, all sorts of theories as to 
how the machine age can be operated, whereas 
we have no trouble in agreeing as to how 
machines are operated. But that is the point. 
We never disagree disastrously on anything 
which we study from the fact-finding approach. 
From that angle, conflicting theories do not 
worry us; they stimulate us, rather, to find the 
facts. 

We have had conflicting theories of chemistry 
and physics; but we never got anywhere in 
either science until we quit fighting to defend 
our theories and liberated our minds to discover 
whatever could be discovered. It makes little 
difference, then, whether our teachers sympa- 
thize with this or that political or social move- 
ment. What matters is whether they are fact- 
finders and whether they have the capacity to 
help their students find and face the facts. We 
have so many theories, indeed, that there is only 
one platform upon which we can unite, and that 
is the platform of fact-finding research. 

From that angle, we can now teach any truth 
and we have now reached a stage of economic 
evolution when only the facts will do. 

The time has come, then, when you teachers 
can secure the right to teach, if you yourselves 
courageously assert that right. 

The time has come when we must even have 
the facts about the Constitution of the United 
States. If it was not handed down from a holy 
mountain as the only perfect and unchangeable 
formula of government, I believe that we should 
let our youngsters find it out. Let them find 
out that the Constitution itself contains definite 
provisions for the making, if necessary, of an 
improved Constitution. If they think that they 
can produce a better document, by all means 
let them try; for there is no eternal law, which 
man has been able to discover, which keeps them 
from trying to do as much for their generation 
as the Fathers did for theirs. 

In our social blindness, to be sure, we business 
men did our best to keep the masses from de- 
veloping any social understanding or any sense 
of a common goal; and we saw to it, as far 
as we were able, that the schools should not 
prepare them for any intelligent, cooperative 
mass action. We even resented it when workers 
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organized for a common end, and we said the 
very idea was alien and un-American. But all 
that miseducation must now be undone; for 
until it is undone, the very machinery of capital- 
ism can not work. Capitalism needs a new 
mind, even among its workers. It can no longer 
use the type of mind it once insisted upon the 
schools turning out. We thought we needed 
cringing obedience when what we needed was 
self-respecting cooperation. We thought we 
wanted adoration when what we really needed 
was constructive criticism. Above all, we 
thought we wanted workers to be individualists 
who, while loyal to us, would all be ambitious 
to get ahead of their fellow workers; when 
what we really needed was a nationwide body 
of workers who, while willing to cooperate with 
us in any sound industrial program, would be 
ambitious to get ahead with their fellow 
workers. 

But why cry over spilt milk? The time came 
when we built up such a productive mechanism 
that it could not be operated unless it were 
operated for the common good. We did not 
know how to run it that way, so we shut it 
down; and we, seemingly, with the kind of edu- 
cation which we insisted upon the schools giv- 
ing us, have not yet developed the social 
initiative necessary to start it up and keep it 
going successfully and lastingly. That is now 
the task for the schools —to find and reveal 
the facts of actual human relations in this ma- 
chine age which can not go ahead with any 
lasting success until we are prepared to go 
ahead together. I envy you your great new 


opportunity. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL TOWARD A 
BETTER SOCIAL ORDER 

WILLIAM M. LEWIS, PRESIDENT, LAFAYETTE 

COLLEGE 

The implications of this educational tercente- 
nary are most significant, raising in the minds 
of those who have the well-being of the country 
at heart certain insistent questions which can 
not be passed over lightly. An anniversary, in 
order to be of any value, must be the occasion 
of a forward as well as a backward look. 

Thus, we are passing an important milestone. 

The danger is that we shoot past so rapidly in 

modern vehicles of transportation that we do 

not grasp its significance. We can not say 
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smugly: we have had 300 years of schooling 
in America and today have the most universal 
system in the world; we have a million young 
people in colleges; and let it go at that, for 
some skeptic is bound to destroy our equanimity 
by asking the simple and annoying question, 
“Has the game been worth the candle?” It 
gives one pause when the United States 
Commissioner of Education, formerly a city 
superintendent of schools, says, “ Years of ad- 
ministration as a school executive gradually 
brought to me the conviction that American 
schools were not successfully educating boys 
and girls for American life.” 

Many of us who have watched general trends 
for a considerable length of time share this feel- 
ing. For example, from the cultural standpoint 
the returns are not encouraging. The use of 
correct, trenchant and beautiful English among 
the graduates of our secondary schools is so 
rare as to attract surprised attention. Manners 
are poor, the courtesies of an early day are 
classified as Victorian and are therefore dis- 
carded. It is considered smart to appear un- 
couth. Lawlessness is on the increase. Political 
indifference has increased as the years pass. 
Spiritual ideals have become less evident as the 
years have passed. 
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These statements constitute an unjustified in- 
dictment against education. They should be 
charged against a general change in society. 
Granted that this is true, and no one knows 
better than we who have been in education for 
many years the difficulty of overcoming in 
youth the unwholesome trends evident in certain 
of their elders, I would still hold to the con- 
tention that they can be remedied only through 
the proper training of youth, and that in the 
future if the schools do not prove themselves 
effective enough to meet the challenge, the social 
order will ere long deteriorate. America owes 
much to her public school system, particularly 
along material lines. She must now demand 
from it that social, political and spiritual 
consciousness which is essential to her very 
existence. 

A few things must be made clear in education 
to meet the test and make possible an improved 
social order. And the first of these is that 
schooling be looked upon as a privilege and not 
participated in as a routine and formal task to 
be passed over and through as quickly and pain- 
lessly as possible. 

A second element in a successful educational 
process is the establishing of proper life objec- 
tives. Each secondary school student should be 
brought face to face with the question, “ What 
do I wish to make of this individual whom I 
call myself?” Here is a crucial question — and 
I take it that it is no new query, for we find 
one Paul,”"1900 years ago, writing to the Romans 
thus: “For I say, through the grace given unto 
me, to every man that is among you not to 
think of himself more highly than he ought to 
think; but to think soberly.” 
and I in the seventh grade were told that any 
of us who did his best might become President 
of the United States, but the teacher did not 
add that we had about one chance out of 
20,000,000. There is a very small demand for 
presidents of the United States at any given 
time, but there is an overwhelming and unfilled 
demand for honest, courageous, highly educated 


M y schoolmates 


councilmen, precinct workers, mayors, state 
legislators, and this demand the secondary 
schools throughout the land are not meeting. 
Is this boy preparing for the medical profes- 
sion? There may be some doubt as to whether 
he will ever become an internationally known 
surgeon; but this is clear, the cities are filled 
with young doctors struggling to keep the wolf 
from the door while in great sections of 


sparsely settled country there is untold suffering 
because of the lack of physicians. Are his 
teachers encouraging him to fill that need? 
What I am trying to say is that it would bene- 
fit the social order if our secondary school 
students were encouraged to choose attainable 
and useful objectives and having reached them 
to decide whether they have come to the point 
of their maximum usefulness, or whether they 
should push on to new frontiers. There is such 
a thing as divine discontent and there is alsu 
such a thing as devilish discontent. 

Again, our secondary schools should devote 
much more time than at present to the consid- 
eration of mankind. The greatest study in the 
world is the study of human nature. It would 
be a distinct addition to any curriculum to have 
in it a course of political and social biography 
in the hands of a truly great teacher whose 
activities had brought him into contact with 
many of the representative men of his time, and 
who had a vital conception of history. Such a 
course not being available, it is important that 
the student should be taught how to organize 
one for himself, how to study contemporary 
leaders, develop a capacity for human research, 
follow the activities of leaders as they are re 
ported in the press, seek opportunities to meet 
them and classify their characteristics. 

In studying men, the student should be en- 
couraged to ascertain whether or not they have 
attempted to apply the theories which they urge 
the public to adopt. Responsibility changes 
many a man’s point of view, and lack of 
responsibility causes the propagandist to make 
assertions which while plausible are unworkable. 
Sir Wilfred Grenfel, who is giving his life to 
the suffering people of Labrador, speaks with 
more authority than do any number of social 
theorists; the latter know far better how to 
tear down than to construct. If one pursues 
this fascinating study of biography intelligently 
he will soon find himself faced with the neces- 
sity of personal choice as to the group with 
which he will align himself. Is it that power 
group stretching back from Mussolini to Nero 
or the group that reach from Grenfel to Paul? 
If we are to reduce the probability of war, 
our textbooks and teachers in the secondary 
schools must dramatize peace as war has been 
dramatized up to this time. The uselessness, 
the horror and agony of armed conflict must 
be graphically presented, the unworthy motives 
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of those who plunge their nations into war must 
be made plain. 

Social behavior should be cultivated to the 
end that youth going out from the secondary 
school into the activities of the community shall 
not recruit the ranks of the political grafters, 
the ambulance chasers, the medical charlatans 
or the business chiselers. The term service 
must be rescued from the low estate to which 
it has fallen and must be restored to its proper 
position at the head of those activities which 


benefit the social order. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL TOWARD A 
BETTER APPRECIATION OF MORAL 
AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 
DR ENDICOTT PEABODY, HEADMASTER, GROTON 

SCHOOL 

The public schools and the private schools of 
the country are doing the same work. We are 
all of us aiming at the highest development of 
citizens for service in this Republic of ours. 

The duties of the headmaster or principal of 
a school are multifarious. The work of the 
headmaster is exacting in details which often 
seem unimportant. His chief rdle, however, is 
to deal with persons and to have a part in the 
development of personality. On that, indeed, 
education finally depends. 

Education has to do with three groups of 
persons — parents, boys and teachers. I shall 
refer especially to the maie sex for my experi- 
ence lies chiefly with men and boys. The head- 
master of an English boarding school, retiring 
after a period of five years, declared on the 
last Prize Day of his career that he had found 
boys generally reasonable, masters sometimes, 
parents never. That is a generalization which 
most of us are not prepared to accept. 

I gladly testify to the inspiration that one 
finds in dealing with parents. I have found 
them generally anxious that their sons shall 
surpass them in character and usefulness. They 
are, with few exceptions, devoted to their 
children. They give them lavishly of their 
love and their thought, especially in regard to 
their children’s health and happiness. One must 
acknowledge that their judgment is not always 
wise. In a time of confusion like the present, 
they sometimes lose sight of the value of 


discipline and order. 





Dr Endicott Peabody 


More important than correctness of judgment 
is the necessity for the right kind of leader- 
ship. That has been blurred in these past years 
through the violation of the Constitution which 
has been so common. Parents who indulged in 
such lawlessness have set a sad example to their 
children whom they advise to be obedient but 
can not recommend their own course in that 
way. More than definite example, the influence 
of the parents counts, influence through their 
fundamental beliefs and motives. That it is 
which creates the atmosphere of the home and 
on it depends the religious life of the child. 

Boys, our headmaster has found generally 
reasonable. In their long views, when they 
have them, that may be true. In their short 
views, one questions it. The idea of self- 
government seems to have but faint promise 
of success. Boys have no experience of life 
and are unable to form sound judgment in 
regard to governing a body of students. They 
have, however, a knowledge of things which 
are going on in the school and they have a real 
contribution to make to the conduct of the 
school. 

They are different creatures, these boys, from 
those of earlier days. The mischievous little 
boy is not as common as he used to be Asa 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Regents Honor Dr Peabody 

The honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters was conferred by the Regents of The 
University of the State of New York upon 
Dr Endicott Peabody, headmaster of the Groton 
School, Groton, Mass., at the opening session 
of the seventy-first Convocation of the Univer- 
sity on Thursday evening, October 17th, in 
Chancellors Hall of the State Education 
Building. Doctor Peabody was presented for 
the degree by Regent William Leland Thomp- 
son. The degree was conferred in behalf of 
the Regents by Dr Frank P. Graves, President 
of the University and Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. His remarks follow: 

Enpicott Peasopy: Sprung from early colo- 
nial ancestry but seeking your intellectual 
heritage in the Mother Country, you have once 
more transplanted in America those traditional 
ideals of Harrow and Rugby, Oxford and 
Cambridge, whose embodiment upon _ these 
shores we are this year celebrating in the 
tercentenary of our secondary and higher edu- 
cation. Through you has been revived in 
modern form the old educational objective of 

“manly Christian character, having regard for 
moral and physical as well as intellectual devel- 
opment,” and to this particular aim for which 
your famous school was created you have, with 
Thomas Arnold, added the no less potent 
influence of a virile and attractive personality. 
To three generations of men— fathers, sons 
and grandsons — like Nestor of old, you have 
furnished wisdom, intellectual pabulum and a 
spirit of aristocratic democracy. 

Already honored by America’s ancient and 
aristocratic universities, Harvard and Yale, 
The University of the State of New York, the 
oldest body representing democratic education, 
wishes to recognize you for your advancement 
of culture and the humanities in your native 
land. Therefore, by virtue of the authority 


committed to me by the Board of Regents, I 
have the pleasure of conferring upon you the 
degree of doctor of humane letters, honoris 
causa. In testimony whereof I tender you this 
diploma and invest you with the appropriate 
academic hood. 

ee 


Regents Actions 

The Board of Regents of The University of 
the State of New York at its regular monthly 
meeting on October 17th in Albany appointed 
an Advisory Council on Apprenticeship Train- 
ing. This council will give advice to the State 
Education Department on the formulation of its 
policies governing cooperative relationships with 
industry in the organization and maintenance 
of special classes for apprentices. Such classes 
have been operated for some time in the public 
evening and part-time schools. 

The members appointed to this Advisory 
Council are: E. J. Schwanhausser, general 
manager, Worthington Pump Company, Buffalo; 
R. C. Muir, vice president in charge of engi- 
neering, General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady; Mrs Betty Hawley, vice president of the 
New York State Federation of Labor, member 
of the committee on education of the State 
Federation of Labor and secretary of the ad- 
visory board for industrial education of New 
York City; Edward W. Edwards, chairman of 
the committee on education of the New York 
State Federation of Labor, president of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council and member of 
the State Industrial Commission; William O. 
Hotchkiss, president of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. 

The Regents appointed Lyndon H. Strough, 
principal of Niagara Falls High School and 
president of the Associated Academic Principals, 
a member of the Academic Council for a term 
expiring in 1938, to succeed Theodore A. 
Zornow of Rochester. The Board reappointed 
the following members of the State Examina- 
tions Board: R. H. Jordan of Cornell Uni- 
versity; Harvey O. Hutchinson, superintendent 
of schools, Elmira; and John H. Denbigh, presi- 
dent of Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn. 

The Board advanced the grade of the Berne- 
Knox Central School to cover both the ninth 
and tenth years. 

sialic 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies will be held 
November 29th and 30th in New York City. 
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Rochester Choir Entertains 
Audiences at Convocation 


Enjoyment of the Convocation sessions was 
greatly increased by the musical selections pre- 
sented by the choir of the Benjamin Franklin 
High School of Rochester. This group of 80 
voices directed by Marlowe G. Smith sang at 
each session of the Convocation and at the re- 
ception which followed the first session. The 
applause of the audiences and the remarks of 
appreciation by presiding officers and speakers 
were evidence of the pleasure that these youth- 
ful singers afforded. 

All the numbers were presented in musicianly 
style. They ranged from the solemn “ Messe 
Solennelle” of Gounod to the lilting melody of 
“The Galway Piper” arranged by Clough — 
Leighter. One of the numbers most enjoyed 
was the singing of “Old Man River” from 
“ Showboat.” The program included not only 
choral numbers but solos by talented young 


singers. 


Radio Programs 


The program for the November radio talks 
on rural education and rural life, sponsored by 
the Rural Education Division of the State Edu- 
cation Department and broadcast from Station 
WGY at Schenectady on Tuesdays at 12.45 
p. m., follows: 

November 12th, “ The Houses of the People,” 
E. A. Frier jr, principal, King Ferry Central 
Rural School 

November 
Simple Life,” 
Rural Education 
Department 

November 26th, “Leechdom in New York 
State,” Dr Harold Thompson, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany 


19th, “Grandad’s Days — The 
3urton H. Belknap, supervisor, 
Division, State Education 


Regents Attend Inauguration 
of Rochester President 


The Board of Regents of The University of 
the State of New York will attend the inaugu- 
ration of Dr Alan Chester Valentine as fourth 
president of the University of Rochester on 
November 14th and 15th. 


Dr Hiram A. Jones Named 
Director of Division 


The Board of Regents at its meeting on 
October 17th appointed Dr Hiram A. Jones 
Director of the Health and Physical Education 
Division of the State Education Department. 
The appointment was made upon nomination by 
the Commissioner. Doctor Jones stood first on 
the Civil Service List of eligible candidates for 
the position. 

Since September 1931, Doctor Jones has been 
Chief of the Physical Education Bureau of the 
State Education Department. He is a graduate 
of Allegheny College and has taken post- 
graduate work at Northwestern University, 
where he received the degree of master of arts 
in the field of school administration, and at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, where 
he received the degree of doctor of philosophy 
in the field of health and physical education. 

His teaching experience has covered several 
fields, ranging from a small rural community 
to a suburban town and has included work not 
only as a physical educator but as a director 
of pupil personnel and as a school administrator. 


Dr Joseph C. Brown Elected 
Head of Superintendents’ Group 


Dr Joseph C. 
schools at Pelham, was elected president of the 
Council of School Superintendents at the annual 
meeting which was held September 23d to 25th 
at Saranac Inn. Superintendent H. H. Lamber- 
ton, of Malone, was elected vice president, and 
Superintendent E. L. Ackley, of Johnstown, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 


Brown, superintendent of 


Milton E. Loomis Heads 
Association of Colleges 


Milton E. Loomis, dean of the Washington 
Square College of New York University, was 
elected president of the Association of Colleges 
and Universities of the State of New York at 
the meeting on October 17th in Albany. He 
succeeds Dr Herbert E. Hawkes, dean of 
Columbia College, Columbia University. 
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Excerpts from Convocation Addresses 


(Continued from page 39) 


matter of fact, he is much more responsive and 
more ready to cooperate. It is a more nearly 
real and a more friendly basis on which we live. 
Boys are more frank than they used to be. 

The reduction of mischief may be due in some 
part to the increase in the interest and partici- 
pation in athletics. We have now a healthier 
and more vigorous lot of boys than in the days 
when there was little to interest them in out-of- 
door life and they found much time for loafing, 
which is the parent of most evils in school life. 
One finds them more responsive, more cooper- 
ative, and more wholesome in school time. In 
the holidays, they seem to have more difficulties 
than did boys of earlier days. Moving pictures, 
cheap magazines, commercial literature are 
pressed upon them, and the lack of discipline, 
which means really lack of steady helpfulness 
on the part of parents, tends to increase the 
force of the temptations. 

“ Masters,” 
“are sometimes reasonable.” 
to some of us an understatement. As a body 
they may well be termed earnest and devoted 
and eager in their calling, and prepared to fol- 
low out the suggestions of the headmaster if 
they understand one another. It is important 
to bear in mind here, especially, that truth 
comes through personality. Schedules and cur- 


our Prize Day speaker remarked, 
That would seem 


riculums and methods of teaching have a place; 
but it is a minor place in the education of the 
child. It is the personality of the teacher as 
well as that of the parent which tells by far 
the most. <A_ student catches fire from his 
teacher and not from the presentation of the 
subject, however correct that may be. His mind 
becomes alert and active and many doors are 
opened by the master who is thoroughly imbued 
with his subject and devoted to his pupils. 
A man must be sure to really care for boys, 
that is, for their highest interests. He must 
care enough to be a disciplinarian. 

Ideally, as we have said, this master of ours 
should be a scholar and lover of boys and of 
their games. Above all, he should be one who 
desires to bring to them the kind of influence 
which we described as a fundamental need in 
the case of parents. 

We are trying to prepare youth for high 
service in our country. The need today is not 


primarily the solving of the economic problem, 
important as that may be. It is rather the 
creation of a spiritual atmosphere. “ Citizen- 
ship,” one has said, “is a concern of religion 
and religion a vital concern of citizenship.” 
“In the long run, what any society is to become 
depends upon what it believes or disbelieves 
about the eternal things.” For parents and 
masters who would enter into the lives of those 
for whom they are responsible and who would 
help them to gain the right attitude towards 
the eternal things, there is one essential duty, 
the development of their own _ spiritual 
personality. 
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THE FIRST SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CHARTERED BY THE BOARD OF 
REGENTS AND ITS PART IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION 
DR HAROLD G. CAMPBELL, SUPERINTENDENT OF 

SCHOOLS, NEW YORK CITY 
The first secondary school to be chartered by 
the Regents of The University of the State 
of New York was Erasmus Hall Academy, 
founded in 1787 in the old Dutch village of 

Flatbush, Brooklyn, by a group of public- 

spirited citizens, among whom were Alexander 

Hamilton, John Jay, Senator John Vanderbilt 

and the Reverend Dr John H. Livingston, who 

became its first principal. In the story of 

Erasmus Hall during the 150 years that have 

passed since its founding we have the story of 


the development of secondary schools in this 
State, and to the greatness of the present edu- 
cational system, Erasmus has made innumerable 
contributions. 

In 1896 Erasmus ended its days as a private 
academy and became part of the public school 
system. 

The example of Erasmus Hall, which has 
made its past a part of its present, and where 
Greek is still taught as well as industrial art, 
has made it possible for the secondary schools 
of 1935 to avoid the mistakes of those who 
would ignore tradition and make education an 
effortless pastime. 

Erasmus, in many respects was the forerunner 
of what we now know as the “ progressive” 
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Dr Harold G. Campbell 


To develop individuality has been the keynote 
of the educational program at Erasmus since 
the first day of its history as a public secondary 
school. 

Let us enumerate specifically some of the 
contributions made by Erasmus Hall High 
School, whose worth, we as practical school- 
men, can readily evaluate: Erasmus Hall gave 
us the general organization, by means of which 
the modern secondary school has been able to 
institute and finance its entire extracurricular 
activity program. Erasmus Hall gave us the 
Arista League constituting one of the first 
attempts to make special provision for bright 
students. Erasmus Hall gave us the grade 
adviser system, an early step in the direction 
of individuation taken within a few years after 
the school had been organized. 

The subject of this address calls for a dis- 
cussion of the part played by Erasmus Hall as 
the first school chartered by the Regents. Other 
schools have contributed much to the building 
of the present system and have harmonized the 
classical tradition with the “new education.” 
The humanities are still the humanities. They 
live just as surely as Latin and Greek live in 
the everyday speech of the boy and girl at play 
in the park. The modern school must not yield 


wv 


entirely to modernity, for knowledge and undet 
standing of the past is as much a part of an 
education as it ever was. 

Even the newer of our high schools share in 
the traditions of the older ones, for our system 
is as one family wherein the younger members 
seek to perpetuate the ideals of their 
forefathers. 


THE HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IN NEW 
YORK STATE 

DR DIXON RYAN FOX, PRESIDENT, UNION COLLEGE 
Educational provision mirrors the values and 

ideals cherished by the society it serves. New 

Netherland was a trading post. When in 1629 

The Dutch West India Company, which owned 

and ruled the colony, seems first to have 

attempted to make New Netherland a colony of 
population, it spoke of the desirability of school 

masters, but nothing was done for nearly a 

decade. Under pressure from the clergy the 

company joined in three attempts at a Latin 
school in New Amsterdam, but the Dutch Latin 
schools did not greatly prosper. Outside New 

Amsterdam no attempts were made at all. 

If the Dutch provincial government was 
negligent as to secondary education the English 
government was indifferent. Latin schools be 
gun by private enterprise in 1668 and 1677 soon 
melted away. In 1688 certain Jesuit Fathers 
set up one, which was quickly snuffed out by 
the Glorious Revolution of the same year. In 
1702 an act appropriated £50 annually for seven 
years to support a Latin school which later 
turned into Trinity school, now beginning its 
two hundred twenty-seventh year. In Jamaica 
a similar school was licensed in 1705, but appar 
ently it did not prosper. In 1732 the General 
Assembly, stirred once more to the support of 
academic learning, authorized another Latin 
school in New York City, voted £40 a year for 
five years and assigned besides certain license 
fees. Half a dozen other secondary schools 
were privately maintained in varying periods 
during the eighteenth century in New York 
City, New Rochelle, Rye and Hempstead until 
1763, when the grammar school of Kings Col- 
lege was organized, which as the Columbia 
Grammar School still exists. 

This is not an impressive record, yet outside 
New England it was not a singular disgrace 
Secondary education as it was understood in 
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Dr Dixon Ryan Fox 


those days prepared for college, and there was 
no college at hand in the province until 1754. 

The pride and aspiration of nationalism are 
responsible for many cultural developments. 
When independence had been won and a national 
destiny was clear, Alexander Hamilton and 
Ezra L’Hommedieu, well realizing the need of 
educated leadership in the new commonwealth, 
drew up the scheme of The University of the 
State of New York. 

It was an aristocratic scheme to sustain the 
standards of higher education, though offering 
them little nourishment from public funds. 
Supervision was provided for the colleges and 
secondary schools to be incorporated, but they 
were underpinned by no _ state system of 
elementary education. Private initiative was 
depended upon throughout. Colleges and second- 
ary schools were bracketed, as though the latter 
were appurtenances of the former. The aris- 
tocratic scheme of education in New York was 
in accord with the aristocratic tone of the young 
state. 

Yet the factors of democracy were at work. 
It was realized here and there that secondary 
schooling might be good for some who did not 
feel the need of college and that its curriculum 
should be refashioned in part to meet their 
practical requirements. 


There were already academies at Kingston, 
Claverack, Salem and Goshen when the Regents 
of the University granted the first incorpora- 
tions, and their was toward this 
broader double purpose. The number of 
academies for a long time grew more or less 
steadily with the growth and spread of popula- 
tion in the State. All told, up to 1900 there 
were 434, but the considerable number after 
1890 were mostly private preparatory schools of 
the modern type. 


tendency 


Girls were early admitted to academies and 
by 1847 outnumbered the boys. Beginning in 
1819 with Mrs Emma Willard’s School at 
Waterford, and later Troy, the first 
porated institution for the education of young 
women in the United States, “ female 
were added to the Regents’ list. 


incor- 


semi- 
naries ” 

The Regents were chary of the privilege of 
incorporation and required buildings, library 
and philosophical apparatus of a specified value, 
together with adequate endowment. Unfortu- 
nately the Legislature itself was less exacting 
and frequently incorporated ill-equipped acad- 
emies without respect to the Regents, though 
these like others were placed under their admin- 
istrative supervision. 

To a certain extent, secondary schools in the 
first part of the nineteenth century had state 
aid. But with the growth of the 
democratic spirit and a zeal for education state- 
Concern was 


vigorous 


aided schools were not enough. 
felt for the poor who could not pay tuition in 
local academies, much less pay the cost of board 


and room in those at a distance. 


Under pressure from Governor Clinton some 


districts under the state-aided common school 
system offered additional instruction in a few 
higher branches. But such undertakings were 
too much for most single districts. In 1826 
legal permission was given for certain districts 
to unite in maintaining a union school, which 
might if desired carry a program beyond the 
elementary subjects. Some towns bought the 
privilege of educating their older children at 
their local academies. 


The high school, however, did not develop 
directly from the academy, but from the union 
school. The law of 1847 permitting Lockport 
to set up a special union school on the secon- 
dary level marked an important precedent. But 
the basis of our high school system was the 
law of 1853 extending the privilege of an 
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“academical department” to any town, with 
supervision of the course of study by the 
Regents, and, for those maintaining proper 
standards, the benefits of the state education 
funds. Even after this a part of the school 
costs, particularly teachers’ salaries, were paid 
from tuition fees. In the Consolidated School 
Law of 1864, however, the free high school 
was finally established. 

The establishment of the early union schools 
had brought jurisdictions into conflict. The 
schools were paid for by the people, at least 
in considerable part, and yet the Regents could 
grant or not grant appropriations from the 
literature fund according to their own judg- 
ment. By the joint solicitation of the Univer- 
sity and the State Department the two were 
finally consolidated in 1904. Secondary educa- 
tion became a direct function of government. 
Popular attacks on tax-supported secondary 
schools soon ceased and appropriations for their 


nourishment grew correspondingly. 


WE AND OUR CURRICULUM 
DR HARRY E. PRATT, PRINCIPAL, ALBANY HIGH 
SCHOOL 
For decades past and until 
recently very little significant change in New 
York State secondary curriculums had taken 
place except in details of subject matter. 
Always was the emphasis curriculum 
content calling for a teaching process reason- 
ably well measured by the Regents examina- 


comparatively 


upon 


tions. Then just a few years ago, we began 
to discover to our confusion that something 
was wrong. 

Eight ago the Associated Academic 


years 
Principals appointed a committee on secondary 
school problems which promptly inaugurated 
what I believe to be, outside the junior high 
school movement, the most significant move- 
ment in secondary education in this State within 
the last two The nine theses 
started an educational reformation. It marks 
a genuine and cooperative movement in this 
State to break away from the traditional 
secondary philosophy, to build a statewide cur- 
riculum based on a newer philosophy and to 
change our methodology to secure more of the 
aims of so-called progressive education. 

The junior-senior high school organization 
had already become a quite common practice 
Pressure of numbers in 


generations. 


throughout the State. 





Dr Harry E. Pratt 


the senior high school had rapidly increased, 
and it had almost entirely ceased to be the 
selective institution of days gone by. No 
longer could the standard subject matter taught 
in the traditional way be insinuated into the 
mental equipment of large numbers of pupils. 
There was a growing conviction based upon 
commonly accepted evidence that mere scholas- 
tic aptitude measured as intelligence 
should no longer be the criterion of progress 
toward school graduation. A_ better under- 
standing of individual needs, individual differ- 
ences, a rapidly changing social milieu in which 
the school and society’s growing 
demand for more intelligent participation, 
together with many other factors, indicated the 
necessity of a definite curriculum change. At 
this stage of its progress some embarrassing 
questions should be answered. Do we mean 
what we have said? Have we the courage of 
our convictions? Will we act upon the impli- 
cations of our confession of faith? Are the 
old sanctions to be discarded when they conflict 
with these implications? Or are they dogmas 
which in New York alone there is no 


verbal 


operates 


from 
escape? 

Is it permitted, from this Regents platform, 
to raise the question as to what extent we 
rationalize our practice to fit the traditional 
set-up instead of squaring it with our philos- 
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ophy? That in curriculum making we some- 
times indulge in wishful thinking? Have you 
ever urged your teachers to break away from 
the condemned teaching practices of the past 
only to find that state scholarships are, to a 
large extent, the rewards of discredited meth- 
ods? This is not a criticism of Regents 
examinations as such or for what they measure. 
It is a criticism of the complacency with which 
we accept examination results as a measure of 
educational accomplishment when considered in 
connection with what we claim to accept as our 
philosophy, what we are doing with our cur- 
riculum and what we today aim to do in our 
methodology. It seems to me that in so far 
as we have accepted the newer practices as 
method under the philosophy as outlined in the 
report of the Associated Academic Principals, 
in almost inverse ratio thereto does the present 
method of evaluating teaching results actually 
measure the product. 

So ingrained is the tradition of meeting 
Regents requirements, so stubborn the mind set 
of teachers working under these requirements, 
so vital to many the practical necessity of 
passing Regents examinations, so insistent to 
many school boards that such is the criterion 
of acceptable teaching, that drill for the 
memoriter accumulation of factual information 
continues to be the characteristic procedure in 
the majority of our senior high schools. That 
the Regents requirement for such knowledge is, 
in all conscience, sufficiently low, I would be 
the first to admit. But that other and equally 
important results of the best teaching fail to 
receive equal rewards, is much to be deplored. 
Is it possible that here may be found the center 
of gravity of the senior high school’s inertia 
in putting into practice the suggested curricu- 
lum? Is there any validity in the belief so 
frequently expressed that almost entire relief 
from extraneous pressure has been in no slight 
degree the reason for the rapid emancipation 
of the junior high school from the traditional 
formulas ? 

That considerable reconstruction must follow 
emancipation is evident in the difficulty the units 
of the secondary level are having in forming 
a more perfect union. The advent of the 
junior high school, with all its implications, 
held the promise of a new educational freedom. 
Freedom indeed was effected. And with true 
American flair for extremes, freedom too fre- 
quently became license and exuberance over 


freedom from restraint found an outlet in 
relegating to the scrap heap much that must 
be returned and reinstated in practice. The 
junior high school procedure has been so rapid 
in its development and the senior high school 
practice so static in its orthodoxy that instead 
of improving articulation we succeeded in 
widening the gap. 

The simple fact is that had it not been for 
the junior high school philosophy, the senior 
high school would still be ponderously revolv- 
ing about its own center, counting its revolutions 
as progress. And had it not been for the senior 
high school inertia, the junior high school 
would still be snapping laterals to the grand- 
stand, or kicking phantom goals and adding up 
the score on the side of progressive education. 

That these small difficulties of readjustment 
have been recalled with a farcical touch is 
simply to make evident that they are as trifling 
and unimportant as the language used to recount 
them. They are inevitable and healthy signs 
of growth. They are used as evidence that 
the curriculum is vital in our educational 
thinking and that a static curriculum in New 
York State is as unthinkable as a static society 
in America. 

We have faith in our philosophy because it 
is that of a social democracy, basic in its funda- 
mentals but constantly changing to follow the 
undulating spiral of social progress. Our cur- 
riculum of yesterday failed in its offerings, but 
infinitely more in its spirit, adequately to con- 
dition social competency. We always need 
something new but far more do we need to 
use what we have with good humor, common 
sense and considered judgment. Democracy 
preceded progressive education. But progress 
in education seems today the only possible 
safeguard to democracy in America. The cur- 
riculum implies the organization of subjects, 
subject matter, basic philosophy and method. 
Merely to reorganize our courses, our program 
of studies, change the emphasis of subject 
matter, receive within our classrooms all the 
children of all the people, furnish guidance, 
gather statistics, or at long last make the pupil 
the subject and not the object of teaching will 
not in and of themselves produce adequate 
results. The high school we inherited was only 
a prop under the structure already existing. 
The secondary school of tomorrow must be a 
structure of its own, replacing not adding to 
the school of the dear dead days beyond recall. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD AND FORWARD 
DR THOMAS H. BRIGGS, TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

What we call the extensive system of sec- 
ondary education in the United States is not 
yet a system and has never in the past been 
The first step in our secondary 


planned as such. 
The English 


education was entirely imitative. 
immigrants, who shaped the early program of 
schools, brought with them the concept of 
secondary education through the Latin Gram- 
mar School, which originating in the renais- 
sance was already outmoded by the needs of 
the mother country, old in civilization and rich 
in the culture of the Old World. The exact 
imitation by America, a wilderness of new and 
imperative needs, of a school which was already 
unsuited to the old civilization of Europe is 
one of many grimly humorous incidents in the 
history our education. The first formal 
attack on the vested tradition of the Latin 
Grammar School came in 1749 when Benjamin 
Franklin published his remarkable proposal for 
This proposal might well be used 
the for a modern 


sche ri il. 


of 


an academy. 
prospectus 
Franklin’s proposals, care- 


even today as 
progressive 
fully thought out in terms of the needs of his 
time and documented by the philosophy of the 
wisest men of his day, were generally and even 
But it was blandly 


enthusiastically approved. 
the old 


thought that trained 
regime, and burdened with the daily routine of 
instruction, and unsupervised by any one who 
that the educa- 
successfully followed 
for 


teachers under 


had responsibility for seeing 


would be 


materials, organize them 


tional plan 
could find new 
effective presentation, and, in short, invent new 
courses of study, consistently contributing in all 
of their details to the satisfaction of the needs 
f society at that time. 
shortly the 


of individuals and 
They did not, and 
slipped back to giving greatest dignity to the 
tradition in which the masters had been trained 
gave superstitious 


very school 


to which the public 
reverence. 
The second step in developing our secondary 


of opportunity. 


and 


education the expansion 
The establishment of the 
school in 1821 was primarily for this purpose. 

with 


was 


first public high 


The third major step was concerned 


organization and administration. It is not an 


exaggeration to say that the genius manifested 
schoolmen in devising suitable 


schools and in administering 


by American 


organization of 
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Dr Thomas H. Briggs 


them effectively will compare most favorably 
with that devoted to the same activity in busi- 
ness or politics. But it must never be forgotten 
that a school is organized that it may be admin- 
istered and that it is administered that it may 
A school may be well organized 
at the time an 
agency for poor education. When the genius 
that has given us admirable organization and 
administration is directed to determining the 


be instructed. 


and administered and same 


desirable destinations and to devising means of 
arriving at them, we shall have taken another 
step, which logically should have been the very 
first. 

With the multiplication of schools and the 
perfecting of the machinery for running them, 
educators took another major step, previously 
somewhat neglected; they began an orgy of 
fact accumulation. It would be stupid to deny 
the necessity of a knowledge of facts; it would 
be equally stupid to assume that the collection 
of any facts, without regard to their possible 
contribution to the understanding of phenomena 
and to the solution of educational problems, is 
important. We have today and vol- 
umes of data concerning factors in education, 
and sometimes 


volumes 


collected sometimes with more 


with less care, neatly tabulated and presented 
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with graphs, illuminating or confusing, and 
with medians, probable errors, and even prob- 
able errors of the probable errors. In educa- 
tion we publish more data and do less with 
them than in any other field. What we now 
need in this field is a collection and collation 
of all ascertained data, an evaluation of their 
worth, an application to the important and 
persistent problems of education, intensive 
research in neglected areas, and then an appli- 
cation of what is known so that we may learn 
what is necessary to do and how to do it. 
Unrelated facts are unimportant, and unapplied 
knowledge is useless. 

In the history of all the activities that have 
been enumerated it is easy to see evidences of 
dissatisfaction with the secondary education 
that was and of gropings toward something 
better. The resultant gropings of schoolmen, 
the fifth step to be mentioned, have led to the 
trial of many novelties, inaccurately called 
“experiments.” Although they were not ex- 
periments in the scientific sense, they have led 
to a revolution in practice, as may easily be 
seen by anyone who will contrast any modern 
school with those that existed a generation ago. 
Schools are today as a rule happy places. 
Behavior in school is by and large better than 
that anywhere else. There has also been a 
great change in the curriculum. <A few old 
subjects have disappeared, the best part of 
their content being retained and incorporated 
with some modification into other courses, and 
a few new subjects have established places of 
respectability for themselves. The greatest 
changes in subject matter, however, have come 
not from the introduction of new subjects so 
much as from the enrichment of the material 
in those with long familiar names. All formal 
courses of study are supplemented by the so- 
called extracurricular activities, clubs both 
academic and social, and the various organiza- 
tions through which is given, or, rather, in 
which is gained more abundantly an education 
that was formerly incidental and fortuitous. 
And, finally, the methods of teaching are vastly 
changed. The belief that specific applications 
of knowledge are most assuredly profitable and 
that one learns best by intelligent doing has 
made great progress in our secondary schools. 

The amount of groping has been greatly 
increased during the past few years, despite 
the economic limitations under which schools 
have worked, because of the impelling obvious- 


ness of changes in civilization and in the per- 
sonnel of the secondary school population. 
The profession must make the public more 
keenly aware than it has been or is of the 
failure of the education that is now being pro- 
vided or that with the present resources of the 
schools can be provided for the large number 
of future citizens for whom the old curriculum 
is wastefully unsuited. Unless all youth is 
appropriately educated, the noble ideal of 
democracy to which we are committed will of 
necessity gradually degenerate. Into what? If 
the public could only be made to realize the 
alternative toward which we are drifting, it 
would be frightened into providing generously 
for an education that will instil the ideal into 
every youth and prepare him to shape every 
phase of individual and of social conduct in 
conformity with it. 

This groping for a better education has 
resulted, as we know, in great improvements 
in our high school offerings and _ instruction. 
But for one basic reason it has proved insuffi- 
cient and can not in the future promise to solve 
economically or effectively the problems, old 
and new, with which we are faced. That basic 
reason is that neither the profession nor the 
public has agreed on a philosophy which must 
underlie education as the most effective agency 
that society has to preserve itself and to pro- 
mote its own interests. By philosophy is meant 
the understanding of orderly, consistent and 
integrated attitudes that a unified society must 
have, based on fundamental truths, beliefs and 
ideals. How can education effectively con- 
tribute to the betterment of society unless the 
people who compose that society agree on their 
ideals? Agreement by the thinking public on 


the ideals toward which society should move 


would prove a Magna Charta to education, 
directing education toward the goals it should 
seek and proving a defense against minority 
criticism. 

Fortunately there is heartening evidence that 
educators are increasingly interesting themselves 
to face the fundamental problem of interpreting 
the social ideals of the Nation so that the 
schools can be made to contribute to their 
attainment. The recent report of the National 
Education Association Committee on the Social- 
Economic Goals for America is a significant 
step in the right direction. Another promising 
attempt in this direction is the fourth section 
of the American Historical Association Charter 
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for the Social Sciences in the Schools. Num- 
erous bodies of attempting to 
interpret for their ideals of 
society and to base on them a philosophy that 
will direct the new program for high schools. 
Notable among such groups are the associations 
of secondary school principals in New York, 
in Pennsylvania and in Michigan. Much is 
hoped for from the forthcoming report of the 
Committee on the Orientation of Secondary 
Education appointed three years ago by the 
National Secondary School 
Principals. 

The sixth step in developing a program for 
a system of secondary education in the United 
The need of a philo- 


leaders are 
followers the 


Department of 


States is being taken. 


sophic and comprehensive program for sec- 


ondary education is obvious. Because of 
accumulated sentiment the time is ripe for it 
The step toward its prepara- 


who 


to be formulated. 
tion will be taken if 
consider themselves leaders of however humble 


each one of those 
a band will give the push wherever it is possible 
and wherever it may prove effective. 


STANDARDS VERSUS IN- 
DIFFERENCES: THE 
OF DEMOCRATIC EDU- 


ACADEMIC 
DIVIDUAL 
DILEMMA 
CATION 

DR MAX MC CONN, DEAN, LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 

When those of us who are now in our fifties 
were learning our trade, “standards” was the 
great word, the new gospel, in our profession. 

To set 

raise standards, and raise them evermore, was 

teachers and prin- 


standards, and enforce standards, and 
the whole duty of 


superintendents 


nearly 
state depart- 
was a real 
and salutary gospel in its day. The Age of 
Standards —as the period from 1890 to 1915 


and and 


and college presidents. It 


cipals 
ments 


brought order out of 
teachers 


may come to be called - 
chaos, eliminated many 
and inadequate conditions and indefensible prac- 


incompetent 


tices, and vastly improved equipment, curricu- 
lums and methods. The various agencies they 
established to set and enforce the standards did 
with notable success a job that greatly needed 
to be done. And that job must always be kept 
going, although we can see now that it should 
be performed in terms somewhat different from 
those in which it was originally conceived. 

For, of course, it is easy now to perceive 
that the gospel of standardization in its original 





Dr Max McConn 


uniform standards for all 


form, involving 
students at any level, was based on a tacit, 
uncriticized and unwarranted assumption: that 


all men and particularly all children were equal 
and alike, or nearly equal and nearly alike, not 
only in their right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, as the democratic doctrine 
declares, but also in kind and degree of intelli- 
gence and capacity. We quite overlooked in 
those days the matter of individual differences. 

We who were making the standards in that 
former day were, of course, educators, auto- 
matically selected in the main on the basis of 
considerable scholastic or bookish aptitude. 
Quite naturally (and quite unconsciously) we 
created our standards in our own image. All 
this was excellent and greatly beneficial for 
that part of the oncoming generation which was 
like us. But we missed the fact that many of 
the children in schools, and even some of the 
undergraduates in colleges, were not at all like 
us, but were endowed with quite other kinds of 
capacity and often with lesser degrees of 
capacity of any kind; and of course we entirely 
failed to foresee that the proportion of these 
other — the nonbookish types — was destined to 
increase by great leaps in the years which then 


lay just ahead and have since passed by. 
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For in partial extenuation of the early stand- 
ard makers and enforcers it should be remem- 
bered that in their day the problem of individual 
differences was actually much less acute, at the 
high school and college levels at least, than it 
has now become. In 1900 there were fewer 
than one hundred thousand students in all the 
colleges of the United States; now we have 
more than a million college students. The 
figures for the public high schools are still more 
startling; around five hundred thousand boys 
and girls in 1900; more than five million today. 
Of these vast increments the great majority are 
obviously of those nonbookish types which in 
1900 did not usually go to college at all or even 
remain in the high school. For these types our 
generalized uniform standards were all wrong, 
in that they gave exclusive sanction and exclu- 
sive prestige to tasks which were unsuited to 
their kinds of capacity or impossible for their 
degrees of capacity or both. As a consequence 
our standards have caused, and are still causing, 
untold damage and untellable misery to vast 
numbers of children in the elementary schools 
and in high schools and even in colleges. They 
have thwarted and warped and beaten down 
young lives. In extreme cases children are pro- 
voked — by our standards indirectly —to un- 
social rebellion. 

We did not foresee when we made up our 
beautiful standards and proceeded to enforce 
them so firmly that we were about to contribute 
to a wave of juvenile crime! But even worse, 
because much more widespread, is the less lurid 
effect on the vast masses of children who are 
not driven to crime but only to partial frustra- 
tion, discouragement, futility, boredom and vari- 
ous kinds of “ escape ””— into daydreams or into 
frivolous and unsatisfying distractions outside 
of school hours. 

There was one only too obvious means of 
relief. As the number multiplied of those for 
whom our high bookish standards were impossi- 
ble and disastrous, as the toll of academic 
failures mounted, we could gently, almost un- 
consciously, relax the standards. We could stave 
off, or seem to stave off, the intellectual depres- 
sion by cheapening our currency. 

Of course there were individual teachers and 
administrators and individual schools and col- 
leges which fought the relaxing process bitterly 
and yielded only inch by inch. Stern and tough- 
minded idealists, within the limits of their 


vision, they held that high academic standards 
should be maintained at all costs, and that those 
who could not meet the standards must simply 
fall by the way, however numerous they might 
be. And within their limitations those idealists 
were right. Whatever the solution of our 
dilemma may be, to lower standards is not the 
answer. That process impairs—has impaired 

-the value of our schools for our better 
bookish minds, who are certainly one of our 
chief responsibilities; while it entirely fails to 
meet the needs of the rest of our clientele 
except perhaps their need for passing grades 
and credits and diplomas. 

Fortunately, during this same period the 
psychologists were mobilizing to our aid through 
the development of the doctrine of individual 
differences and of ways of measuring those 
differences. The concrete meaning of the doc- 
trine itself has been brought home to most of 
us, chiefly through the new kinds of tests which 
have come into use in schools and colleges since 
1918; their results have made it unescapably 
clear at last that there actually are different 
degrees of capacity, and, moreover, different 
kinds of capacity, we may almost say different 
kinds of intelligence. Plainly, then, what we 
need is more standards: many highly differenti- 
ated and carefully graded standards, adapted 
to as many kinds of capacity, and also to as 
many levels of capacity, as we can identify 
and reasonably segregate. It is evident on very 
brief reflection that this conclusion carries two 
major corollaries for educational practice: First, 
a very great diversification of programs and 
methods and goals, adapted to all classifiable 
kinds and degrees of individual differences. 
Second, a full development in all schools of 
guidance activities, to assist students in choos- 
ing wisely among many programs of different 
kinds and at different levels. 

This, then, seems to be the solution of our 
dilemma: standards are good, provided we set 
up different standards for different kinds and 
levels of capacity, and guide each individual 
wisely in his choices of the particular standard 
and program which will challenge and tax, but 
not overtax, his particular kind and degree of 
aptitude. 

To one who is greatly interested in this whole 
problem it is most gratifying to note how far 
the recent report of the New York high school 
principals and superintendents follows the line 
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1f thought here presented and accepts the con- 
clusion here proposed. The Regents new Regu- 
Relative to the School 
Curriculum and State High School Diplomas, 


lations Secondary 
effective in September 1934, and the Suggestions 
Relative to Sequences, published two months 
ago, take a long step toward setting up, through- 
out this as my 


State, just such a program 


argument desiderates. The recognition of no 
less than nine different diplomas, representing 
nine different programs, the freedom of choice 
among elective sequences, the generous provision 
of entirely free electives, the thoroughly “ pro- 
attitude 


and 


gressive ” with respect to required 


mathematics foreign language, the wise 
provision of exploratory courses in the junior 
high school, and the emphasis upon guidance 
throughout the whole six years, are all moves 


in this direction. 


Research Division 


Believing that knowledge of the various re- 
search problems being studied in the Educational 
Research Division of the Department may be 
of interest to those in the field, the Division 
has prepared the following annotated list of the 
major studies recently completed and those soon 
to be completed. Persons interested in securing 
further information may write to the Director 
of the Division. 

Studies completed since May 1, 1933, include 
the following : 

\pplicants Refused Admission by Colleges and 
Professional Schools of New York State. 
3ulletin 1042, April 16, 1934, 40p. A study 
of what happens to applicants refused admis- 
sion to colleges and professional schools in 
New York State. 

College Entrance Inquiry. 
November 1, 1932, 123p. 
offered by applicants for admission to col- 
lege ; the variations 
colleges with respect to the qualifications of 


1007, 
data 


Bulletin 
Evaluates 
shows existing among 
students admitted and with respect to grades 
earned by these students during their fresh- 
man year. 
The Development of State Support of Education 
York State. Bulletin 1019, May 1, 
1933. A history of state support of public 
education in York 1633 to the 
present time, condensed into a bulletin of 69 
Divides the development of state sup- 


in New 
New from 


pages. 
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But perhaps you will also let me suggest that 
in my opinion you have set out upon a road 
which must and will carry you still further. For 
example, your new Regulations recognize di 
plomas and programs for a considerable variety 
of kinds of capacity; but, if I understand your 
requirements aright, they make little provision 
different levels of within the 
several kinds. Again, I hope you may some 
day recognize a diploma some considerable part 


for capacity 


of the requirements for which may be met by 
participation in what are now, but will not be, 
extracurricular activities; which I believe to be 
much the most educative aspect of our schools 
for one highly valuable type of aptitude. And 
finally, I suspect there must be many schools in 
this State which do not yet realize how vital 
the 


program is to successful 


freedom. 


the guidance 


working of this new 


Lists Recent Studies 


port into four periods and notes the trend 
over the complete period. 

Bulletin 1025, August 1, 1933, 
the theory of directed 


Directed Study. 
52p. <A 
study and an analysis of practices in New 
York State An outgrowth of the 
work of the committee on directed study of 
the Associated Academic Principals. 

Zconomics of School 
Points out the differences in actual cost to 
the community of different methods of financ- 

Unpublished. 


review of 


mo hools. 


Financing Buildings. 


ing school buildings. 
High School-College Relationships. A_ study 
based upon questionnaire data and conducted 
for two committees, one representing the high 
schools, the other the colleges and universities 
of the State. Unpublished. 
Needed 
State 
Printed pamphlet, 1935, 72p. 
point out fields and problems needing further 


New York 
Recently Completed 
An attempt to 


Educational Research in 


and Research 


study. 

Che Postgraduate Problem in New York State 
High Schools. Bulletin 1029, October 1, 1933, 
4ip. Facts regarding the postgraduate situa- 
tion in New York State high schools, includ- 
ing number of postgraduates, organization of 
postgraduate work, policy of schools in ad- 
mitting postgraduates, subjects taken by post- 
graduates and other pertinent data. 
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he Prognosis of Teaching Ability of Students 
in New York State Normal Schools. Bulletin 
1033, December 1, 1933, 63p. Treats data 
concerning a group of entering students as 
follows: (1) results of entrance examina- 
tions, (2) average semester marks, (3) rating 
of teaching success. 

rovisions for Mentally Retarded and Giited 
Children. This study was undertaken for the 
Regents Commission on Mentally Retarded 
Gifted Children. It contains factual 
present provisions for these two 
Being printed. 


and 
data on 
groups of school children. 


‘eacher Salaries in New York State, 1928-29 


to 1933-34. A series of six mimeographed 
pamphlets analyzing median salaries of teach 
ers in the State 
Salaries are analyzed by population groups 
for cities and villages under superintendents 


over a six-year period. 


and by counties and supervisory districts for 
the smaller places. 


‘he Variability of Children of Different Ages 


in New York State. A study of three age 
groups of children, dealing with their varia 
bility in educational achievement and mental 
age, together with a treatment of 
aspects as relation of variability to grade con 


such 


cept, variability of age groups compared with 
grade groups and the effect of ability group- 


ing on variability. Being printed. 
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The Small High School in New 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


York State 
Covers the literature on the curriculum, sub- 
jects offered in various sizes of schools and 
enroiments, all leading to an answer to the 
question, “ What is the minimum size of high 
school for effective and efficient instruction?” 
Being printed. 


Social and Economic Trends in New York State 


and Their Implications for Education. So 
far the only aspect of this broad study that 
has been undertaken is the one pertaining to 
the occupational pattern in New York State 
and the educational implications growing out 
of the occupational changes. Manuscript 
completed, not yet published. Mimeographed 
summary available. 


Trends in School Costs and Expansion of the 


Educational Program in New York State 
Part I analyzes public school receipts and ex- 
penditures over a period of years; Part II 
deals with the expansion of educational 
services in the public schools, thus indicating 
in a general way what educational expendi- 
tures have been spent for. Part II mimeo 


graphed. 


Cost of Education and the Cost of Government 


in New York State. A study planned to give 
a more accurate comparison of the cost of 
education and _ that 

agencies in the State. 


of other 
Not published. 


governmental 
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